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edness ; but while our affection is demanded for the man, it is hard 
to silence distrust for him as a philosopher, and this, we fancy, is far 
from being what Mr. Mill would have desired. 



4. — Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. By Samuel Adams 
Deake. Illustrated. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 

While it is true that we Americans show a reckless disregard of 
our scanty antiquities when it is a question between preserving them 
out of sentimental reasons and selling them at a large profit, it is 
not to be forgotten that there are many who are adverse to such 
conduct, as well as many who devote their spare time to preserving 
and chronicling what can be gathered about the past. Among the 
workers in the antiquities of this neighborhood is Mr. Drake, whose 
thick volume on some of the fields and houses of the county of 
Middlesex supplements his "Old Landmarks and Historic Personages 
of Boston," which appeared about a year ago. 

The author tells us, in his Preface, that his book "is neither a 
county history nor a relation of consecutive events, but a series of 
historic colloquial rambles among the memorable places of old Mid- 
dlesex." This is just what it is, a pleasant, gossiping book, full 
of historical information, much of it not to be found under every 
one's hand, and interspersed with anecdotes of various degrees of 
credibility. The author, like almost every antiquarian who does 
more than collect the dry facts of history and arrange them like 
stones on a shelf, treats us to occasional bits of philosophizing and 
reminders of man's mortality and the mutability of all things, which 
are of greater antiquity than any old building mentioned in the book. 
Then, too, his zeal runs away with him when he, for instance, com- 
pares the cemetery of Mount Auburn to " a miniature Switzerland, 
though no loftier summits than the Milton Hills are visible from 
its greatest elevation. It has its ranges of rugged hills, its cool 
valleys, its lakes, and its natural terraces. The Charles might be 
the Rhine, and Fresh Pond — could no fitter name be found for so 
lovely a sheet of water 1 ? — would serve our purpose for Lake Con- 
stance. A thick growth of superb forest trees of singular variety 
covered its broken, romantic surface ; deep ravines, shady dells, and 
bold, rocky eminences were its natural attributes. You advance 
from surprise to surprise." 

We cannot imagine the most patriotic citizens of Cambridge — and 
such local pride as is to be found among the inhabitants of that city 
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is not to be equalled elsewhere — reading that passage without a blush- 
ing consciousness of the over-enthusiasm of the writer. These faults 
indicate the author's zeal, which is more appropriately to be found 
also in the collection of material. Naturally enough there is a great 
deal about the Revolution, for there is hardly a hill in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston that does not bear the mark of an old fortification, 
nor an old house without its tradition of Washington's visit. 

It is with an account of Charlestown and the Charles River that 
the author begins his volume ; he goes on with a description of the 
Navy Yard, giving the reader various anecdotes about different naval 
officers and ships. Bunker Hill, of course, receives due honor. 
Somerville, Medford, Cambridge, are mentioned in succession, and 
it is here that, in our opinion, the author has collected the most 
interesting facts. General Lee's head-quarters in Somerville are 
made the excuse for a long and entertaining chapter on the Revo- 
lutionary War ; and in the description of Cambridge we have a great 
deal of information, not only about the colleges, but also about the 
very many old houses which make that city so noteworthy. Concord 
and Lexington, as well as South Sudbury and Woburn, are the texts 
of interesting antiquarian disquisitions. 

In short, the volume, in spite of its lack of certain literary merits 
which the readers will good-naturedly forgive, will be found extremely 
entertaining reading for the valuable rarities assembled, even if they 
are hidden under a considerable amount of less important statements. 
The illustrations, of which about twenty are heliotypes, add mate- 
rially to the value of the book ; less warm praise can be given to 
the wood-engravings. 



5. — • Aftermath. By Henry Wadswobth Longfellow. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 

In this volume of verses Mr. Longfellow brings to a conclusion 
the " Tales of a Wayside Inn," with an additional series of stories, 
some old, some new, but all told with the same easy grace which 
his^readers have by long and delightful experience learned to expect 
in every poem that leaves his hand. There is the story of Azrael 
told once more, as well as that of Emma and Eginhard, and the tale 
of Elizabeth. 

" By the window she sat with her work, and looked on a landscape 
White as the great white sheet that Peter saw in his vision, 
By the four corners let down and descending out of the heavens. 



